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trunks cumbered the ground, and some, 
burnt off at mid-height, still left hollows 
where the squirrels hid their harvest, or, 
perchance, an owl dozed the day away. 

There would have been little need, I 
thought, for hollow trees if he had only 
passed beyond the black region into the 
cool, deep shade of the primeval forest. 
There was little nnderbrush, and, leaving 
the wagon-track, which led back to some 
neighbor's cabin deep in the woods, we 
plunged into the trackless wilderness. 
Hardly anything but mosses grew in the 
shade of the dense trees. The witch hop- 
ple, with its broad grey-green leaves, was 
the only shrub which throve to any great 
extent ; and the young maples and beeches 
that sprung up in profusion, grew frail and 
slender, pining and aspiring to the light 
which glimmered above. Huge bowlders of 
granite were covered with moss like a rich 
carpet. Crumbling tree trunks lay around 
in all stages of decay, and broken with 
brown and yellow fungi. There were some 
immense pine trees which shot up into the 
upper sky out of our range of vision, like 
immense columns supporting the green roof 
over us. Some were fifty, sixty feet with- 
out a limb. I measured one that was 171-2 
feet in circumference six feet above the 
ground. Birches and maples, three and 
four feet in diameter, ran up, sometimes 
straight as a lance, and sometimes again 
knotted and gnarled and locked together. 
"We struck a run- way, and, following its 
guidings, walked on in converse of Art and 
its mysteries. The whirr of a partridge 
aroused the sportsman in our Student, but 
too late to get a shot, so stealthily creep- 
ing after the timid bird, he left me to wait 
the result of his venture. 

I sat down on a newly-fallen beech, and 
leaning against a near trunk, gave myself 
up to reverie. The waste of green around 
me was unbroken. Here and there some 
maple leaves gently quivered, and the sun- 
light that came through the openings in the 
foliage above, glittered and glimmered down 
through the trees, now sleeping on the moss 
and then flitting to and fro, as the wind, 
which now came up in fitful breaths, moved 
the veil overhead. A few flies and mosqui- 
toes, which the chilly nights had spared, 
came out in the day's warmth and buzzed 
merrily around. No other living thing was 
'isible or audible. I watched the flakes of 
;$un-gold that moved gently hither and thith- 
er in the dead leaves, searching for some 
forms of life, warming and working into 
being the dormant energies of a future 
growth ; and listened for sounds which my 
own thoughts, weary with waiting in vain 
for, called up and animated the scene with. 
Imaginary voices far off claimed attention, 
but were heard not again. A multitudinous 
murmur, which seemed to come from all 
living things, was in my ears, and grew 
louder and more significant, but when I 
questioned closer, it was once more only a 
ringing in my ears. A little deer-mouse 
came out from a decayed stump, looked at 
me, and after a moment of anxiety seemed 
to become satisfied that I was harmless, and 
went forth on his quest. 

Next a red squirrel came running along 
the tree on which I sat, until within a few 
feet of me, when he took fright and darted 
up a tree, barking most spitefully all the 
time. Then all was silent again, until the 
report of Student's gun at a distance dis- 



turbed the place, and shortly he approached 
with his game, and guided by the run-way, 
we turned back. 

It was nearly noon when we reached the 
cabin. Angler had finished his flies, and 
was making a sketch of the surroundings. 
The other guide had come, and both were 
busy cleaning out the boats, and getting 
the provisions and camp traps in order to 
start. Dinner was announced, and witk 
appetites increased wonderfully since we 
had left the settlements, we discussed the 
last meal we should eat in some days in a 
civilized manner. 



The Poetry of Architecture; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Buskin. 

No. n. THE COTTAGE.— CONTINUED. 

4. THE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE. — WE8TM0BE- 
LAND. 

When I devoted so much time to the 
consideration of the peculiarities of the 
Swiss cottage, I did not previously endea- 
vor to ascertain what the mind, influenced 
by the feelings excited by the nature of its 
situation, would be induced to expect, or 
disposed to admire. I thus deviated from 
the general rule, which I hope to be able 
to follow out ; but I did so, only because 
the subject of consideration was incapable 
of fulfilling the expectation when excited, 
or corresponding with the conception when 
formed. But now, in order to appreciate 
the beauty of the Westmoreland cottage, it 
will be necessary to fix upon a standard of 
excellence, with which it may be compared. 

One of the principal charms of mountain 
scenery is its solitude. Now, just as silence 
is never perfect or deep without motion, 
solitude is never perfect without some vesr 
tige of life. Even desolation is not felt to 
be utter, unless in some slight degree inter- 
rupted : unless the cricket is chirping on 
the lonely hearth, or the vulture soaring 
over the field of corpses, or the one mourn- 
er lamenting over the red ruins of the de- 
vastated village, that devastation is not 
felt to be complete. The anathema of 
the prophet does not wholly leave the 
curse of loneliness upon the mighty city, 
until he tells us that " the satyr shall dance 
there." And, if desolation, which is the 
destruction of life, cannot leave its -im* 
pression perfect without some interrup- 
tion, much less can solitude, which is 
only t the absence of life, be felt without 
some contrast. Accordingly, it is, perhaps, 
never so perfect as when a populous and 
highly cultivated plain, immediately be- 
neath, is visible through the rugged ravines, 
or over the cloudy summits of some tall, 
vast, and voiceless mountain. When such 
a prospect is not attainable, one of the chief 
uses of the mountain cottage, paradoxical 
as the idea may appear, is to increase this 
sense of solitude. Now, as it will only do 
so when it is seen at a considerable, dis- 
tance, it is necessary that it should be vis- 
ible, or, at least, that its presence should be 
indicated, over a considerable portion of 
surrounding space. It must not, therefore, 
be too much shaded with trees, or it will 
be useless ; hut if, on the contrary, it be 
too conspicuous on the open hill-side, it will 
be liable to most of the objections which 
were advanced against the Swiss cottage, 



and to another, which was not then noticed. 
Anything which, to the eye, is split into 
parts, appears less as a whole than what is 
undivided. Now, a considerable mass, of 
whatever tone or color it may consist, is as 
easily divisible by dots as by lines ; that is, 
a conspicuous point, on. any part of its sur- 
face, will divide it into two portions, each 
of which will be individually measured by 
the eye, but which will never make the im- 
pression which they would have made, had 
their unity not been interrupted^ A con» 
spicuous cottage on a distant mountain-side 
has this effect in a fatal degree, and is, 
therefore, always intolerable. It should, 
accordingly, in order to reconcile- the at- 
tainment of the good, with the avoidance 
of the evil, be barely visible : it should not 
tell as a cottage on the eye, though it should 
on the mind ; for be it observed, that, if it 
is only by the closest investigation that we 
can ascertain it to be a human habitation, 
it will answer the purpose of increasing the 
solitude quite as well as if it were evidently 
so ; because this impression is produced by 
its appeal to the thoughts, not by its effect 
on the eye. Its color, therefore, should be 
as nearly as possible that of the hill on 
which, or the crag beneath which, it is 
placed : its form, one that will incorporate, 
well with the ground, and approach that of 
a large stone -more than of anything else. 
The color will consequently, if this rule be 
followed, be subdued and greyish, but rather 
warm ; and the form, simple, graceful, and 
unpretending. The building should retain 
the same general character on a. closer exa<- 
mination. Everything about it should be 
natural, and should appear as if the influ- 
ences and forces which were in operation 
around it had been too strong to be resist- 
ed, and had rendered all efforts of art to 
check their power, or conceal the evidence 
of their action, entirely unavailing. It can- 
not but be an alien child of the mountains ; 
but it must show that it has been adopted 
and cherished by them. This effect is only 
attainable by great ease of outline, and va- 
riety of color,; peculiarities which, as will 
be presently seen, the Westmoreland cot- 
tage possesses in a supereminent degree. 

Another feeling, with which one is im- 
pressed during a mountain ramble, is hu- 
mility. I found fault with the insignifi- 
cance of the Swiss cottage, because'? it was 
not content to sink into, a quiet corner, and 
personify humility." Now, had it not been 
seen to be pretending, it would not have 
been felt to be insignificant ; for the feel- 
ings would have been gratified with its sub- 
mission to, and retirement from, the mar 
jesty of the destructive influences, which 
it rather seemed to rise up against in mock- 
ery. ' Such pretension is especially to be 
avoided in the mountain cottage: it can 
never lie too humbly in the pastures of the 
valley, nor shrink too submissively into the 
hollows of the hills ; it should seem to. be 
asking the storm for mercy, and the moun-. 
tain for protection ; and should appear, to 
owe to its weakness, rather than to its. 
strength, that it is neither overwhelmed by 
the one, nor crushed by the other. 

Such are the chief attributes, without, 
which a mountain cottage cannot be said to 
be beautiful. It may possess others, which 
are objectionable or desirable, according to 
their situation, or other accidental circum- 
stances. The nature of these will be best; 
understood by examining an individual 
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building. The material is, of course, what 
is most easily attainable and available with- 
out much labor. The Cumberland and 
Westmoreland hills are, in general, com- 
posed of clay-slate and grey-wacke, with 
occasional masses of chert (like that which 
forms the summit of Scawfell), porphyritic 
greenstone, and syenite. The chert decom- 
poses deeply, and assumes a rough, brown, 
granular surface, deeply worn and fur- 
rowed. The clay-slate and grey-wacke, 
as it is shattered by frost, and carried down 
by the torrents, of course forms itself into 
irregular, flattish masses. The splintery 
edges of these are in some degree worn off 
by the action of water ; and, slight decom- 
position taking place on the surface of the 
clay-slate, furnishes an aluminous soil, which 
is immediately taken advantage of by innu- 
merable lichens, which change the dark 
grey of the original substance into an infi- 
nite variety of pale and warm colors. These 
stones, thus shaped to his hand, are the 
most convenient building materials the 
peasant can obtain. He lays his foundation 
and strengthens his angles with large mass- 
es, filling up the intervals with pieces of a 
more- moderate size ; and usiDg here and 
there a little cement to bind the whole to- 
gether, and to keep the wind from getting 
through the interstices ; but never enough 
to fill them altogether up, or to render the 
face of the wall smooth. At intervals of 
from four feet to six feet a horizontal line 
of flat and broad fragments is introduced, 
projecting about . a foot from the wall. 
Whether this is supposed to give strength, 
I know not ; but, as it is invariably covered 
by luxuriant stonecrop, it is always a de- 
lightful object. The door is flanked and 
roofed by three oblong sheets of grey rock, 
whose form seems not to be considered of 
the slightest consequence. Those which 
form the cheeks of the window are gener- 
ally selected with more care from the debris 
of some rock, which is naturally smooth 
and polished, after being subjected to the 
weather, such as granite or syenite. The 
window itself is narrow and deep set; in 
the better sort of cottages, latticed, but 
with no affectation of sweetbriar or eglan- 
tine about it. It may be observed of the 
whole of the cottage, that, though all is 
beautiful, nothing is pretty. The roof is 
rather flat, and covered with heavy frag- 
ments of the stone of which the walls are 
built, originally very loose, but generally 
cemented by accumulated soil, and bound 
together by honseleek, moss, and stonecrop ; 
brilliant in color and singular in abundance. 
The form of the larger cottages, being fre- 
quently that of a cross, would hurt the eye 
by the sharp angles of the roof, were it not 
for the cushion-like vegetation with which 
they are rounded and concealed. Varieties 
of the fern sometimes relieve the massy 
forms of the stonecrop, with their light and 
delicate leafage. Windows in the roof are 
seldom met with. Of the chimney I 6hall 
speak hereafter. 

Such are the prevailing peculiarities of 
the Westmoreland cottage. "Is this all?" 
some one will exclaim; " a hovel, built of 
what first comes to hand, and in the most 
simple and convenient form; not one 
thought of architectural beauty ever com- 
ing into the builder's head!" Even so; 
to_ this illustration of an excellont rule, I 
wished paricularly to direct attention ; that 
the material which Nature furnishes, in any 



given country, and the form which she sug- 
gests, will always render the building most 
beautiful, because the most appropriate. 
Observe how perfectly this cottage fulfils 
the conditions which were before ascer- 
tained to be necessary to perfection. Its 
color is that of the ground on which it 
stands, always subdued and grey, but ex- 
quisitely rich, the color being disposed 
crumblingly, in groups of shadowy spots ; 
a deep red brown, passing into black, being 
finely contrasted with the pale yellow of 
the lichen geographicus, and the subdued 
white of another lichen, whose name I do 
not know ; all mingling with each other as 
on a native rock, and with the same beau- 
tiful effect; the mass, consequently, at a 
distance, tells only as a large stone would, 
the simplicity of its form contributing still 
further to render it inconspicuous. When 
placed on a mountain side, such a cottage 
will become a point of interest, which will 
relieve its monotony, but will never cut the 
hill in two, or take away from its size. In 
the valley, the color of these cottages agrees 
with everything; the green light, which 
trembles through the leafage of the taller 
trees, falls with exquisite effect on the rich 
grey of the ancient roofs ; the deep pool of 
clear water is not startled from its peace 
by their reflection ; the ivy, or the creepers, 
to which the superior wealth of the peasant 
of the valley does now and then pretend, in 
opposition to the general custom, cling 
gracefully and easily to its innumerable 
crevices; and rock, lake, and meadow, seem 
to hail it with a brotherly affection, as if 
Nature had taken as much pains with it as 
she has with them. 

Again, observe its ease of outline. There 
is not a single straight line to be -met with 
from foundation to roof ; all is bending or 
broken. The form of every stone in its 
walls is a study ; for, owing to the infinite 
delicacy of structure in all minerals, a piece 
of stone three inches in diameter, irregu- 
larly fractured, and a little worn by the 
weather, has precisely the same character 
of outline which we should find and admire 
in a mountain of the same material 6,000 
feet high ; and, therefore, the eye, though 
not feeling the cause, rests on every cranny, 
and crack, and fissure, with delight. It is 
true, that we have no idea that every small 
projection, if of chert, has such an outline 
as Scawfell's ; if of grey-wacke, as Skid- 
daw's; or if of slate, as Helvellyn's; but 
their combinations of form are, neverthe- 
less, felt to be exquisite, and we dwell upon 
every bend of the rough roof, and every 
hollow of the loose wall, feeling it to be a 
design which no architect on earth could 
ever equal ; sculptured by a chisel of un- 
imaginable delicacy, and finished to a de- 
gree of perfection, which is unnoticed only 
because it is everywhere. 

This ease and irregularity is peculiarly 
delightful, where gracefulness and freedom 
of outline and detail are, as they always are 
in mountain countries, the chief character- 
istic of every scene. It is well that, where 
every plant is wild, and every torrent free, 
every field irregular in its form, every knoll 
various in its outline, one is not startled by 
well-built walls, or unyielding roofs, but is 
permitted to trace in the stones of the pea- 
sant's dwelling, as in the crags of the moun- 
tain-side, no evidence of the line or the 
mallet, but the operation of eternal influ- 
ence, the presence of an Almighty hand. 



Another perfection connected with its ease 
of outline is, its severity of character: there 
is no foppery about it; not the slightest 
effort at any kind of ornament, but what 
nature 'choses to bestow; it wears all its 
decorations wildly covering its nakedness, 
not with what the peasant may plant, but 
with what the winds may bring. There is 
no gay color or neatness about it ; no green 
shutters, or other abomination: all is calm 
and quiet, and severe, as the mind of a 
philosopher, and, withal, a little sombre. 
It is evidently old, and has stood many 
trials in its day; and the snow, and the 
tempest, and the torrent, have all spared 
it, and left it in its peace, with its grey 
head unbowed, and its early strength un- 
broken, even though the spirit of decay 
seems creeping, like the moss and the 
lichen, through the darkness of its crannies. 
This venerable and slightly melancholy 
character, is the very soul of all its beauty. 
There remains only one point to be noticed, 
its humility. This was before stated to be 
desirable, and it will here be found in per- 
fection. The building draws as little at- 
tention upon itself as possible ; since, with 
ail the praise I have bestowed upon it, it 
possesses not one point of beauty, in which 
it is not equalled or excelled, by every 
stone at the side of the road. It is small 
in size, simple in form, subdued in tone, 
easily concealed or overshadowed; often 
actually so; and one is always delighted 
and surprised to find, that what covets at- 
tention so little is capable of sustaining it 
so well. Yet it has no appearance of weak- 
ness: it is stoutly, though rudely built; 
and one ceases to fear for its sake the vio- 
lence of surrounding agencies, which, it 
may be seen, will be partly resisted by its 
strength, and which, we feel, will be partly 
deprecated by its humility. Such is the 
mountain cottage of Westmoreland ; and 
such, with occasional varieties, are many 
of the mountain cottages of England and 
Wales. 

It is true that my memory rests with 
peculiar pleasure in a certain quiet valley 
near Kirkstone, little known to the general 
tourist, distant from any public track, and, 
therefore, free from all the horrors of im- 
provement ; in which it seemed to me that 
the architecture of the cottage had attained 
a peculiar degree of perfection. But, I 
think that this impression was rather pro- 
duced by a few seemingly insignificant ac- 
companying circumstances, than by any 
distinguished beauty of design in the cot- 
tages themselves. Their inhabitants were 
evidently poor, and apparently had not re- 
paired their dwellings since their first erec- 
tion; and, certainly, had never torn one 
tuft of moss or fern from roofs or walls 
which were green with the rich vegetation 
of years. The valley was narrow, and 
quiet, and deep, and shaded by reverend 
trees, among whose trunks the grey cot- 
tages looked out, with a perfection of effect 
which I never remember to have seen 
equalled, though I believe that, in many of 
the mountain districts of Britain, the pea- 
sant's domicile is erected with equal good 
taste. I have always rejoiced in the thought, 
that our native highland scenery, though, 
perhaps, wanting in sublimity, is distin- 
guished by a delicate finish in its details, 
and by a unanimity and propriety of feel- 
ing in the works of its inhabitants, which 
are elsewhere looked for in vain ; and the 
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reason of this is evident. The mind of the 
inhabitant of the continent, in general, is 
capable of deeper and finer sensations than 
that of the islander. It is higher in its as- 
pirations, purer in its passions, wilder in 
its dreams, and fiercer in its anger ; but it 
is wanting in gentleness, and in its simpli- 
city ; naturally desirous of excitement, and 
incapable of experiencing, in equal degree, 
the calmer flow of human felicity, the still- 
ness of domestic peace, and the pleasures 
of the humble hearth, consisting in every- 
day duties performed, and every-day mer- 
cies received ; consequently, in the higher 
walks of architecture, where the mind is 
to be impressed or elevated, we never have 
equalled, and we never shall equal, them. 
It will be seen hereafter, when we leave 
the lovely valley for the torn ravine, and 
the grassy knoll for the ribbed precipice, 
that, if the continental architecture cannot 
adorn the pasture with the humble roof, 
they can crest the crag with eternal battle- 
ments; if they cannot minister to a land- 
scape's peace, they can add to its terror; 
and it has been already seen, that, in the 
lowland cottages of France and Italy, 
where high and refined feelings were to be 
induced, where melancholy was to be ex- 
cited, or majesty bestowed, the architect 
was successful, and his labor was perfect ; 
but, now, nothing is required but humility 
and gentleness; and this which he does 
not feel, he cannot give ; it is contrary to 
the whole force of his character, nay, even 
to the spirit of his religion. It is unfelt 
even at the time when the soul is most 
chastened and subdued ; for the epitaph on 
the grave is affected in its sentiment, and 
the tombstone gaudily gilded, or wreathed 
with vain flowers. We cannot, then, be 
surprised at the effort at ornament and 
other fancied architectural beauties, which 
injure the effect of the more peaceful moun- 
tain scenery abroad ; that still less should 
we be surprised at the perfect propriety 
which prevails in the same kind of scenery 
at home ; for the error which is there in- 
duced by one mental deficiency, is here 
prevented by another. The uncultivated 
mountaineer of Cumberland has no taste, 
and no idea of what architecture means ; 
he never thinks of what is right, or what is 
beautiful, but he builds what is most adapt- 
ed to his purposes, and most easily erected; 
by suiting the building to the uses of his 
own life, he gives it humility ; and, by rais- 
ing it with the nearest material, adapts it 
to its situation. This is all that is required, 
and he has no credit in fulfilling the re- 
quirement, since the moment he begins to 
think of effect, he commits a barbarism by 
white-washing the whole. The cottages 
of Cumberland would suffer much by this 
piece of improvement, were it not for the 
salutary operation of mountain rains and 
mountain winds. So much for the hill 
dwellings of our own country. I think 
>the examination of the fine examples of the 
cottage which I have given, have furnished 
all the general principles which are impor- 
tant or worthy of consideration; and I 
shall, therefore, devote no more time to 
the contemplation of individual buildings. 
But, before I leave the cottage altogether, 
it will be necessary to notice a part of the 
building which I have in the separate in- 
stances purposely avoided mentioning, that 
I might have the advantage of immediate 
comparison ; a part exceedingly important, 



and which seems to have been essential to 
the palace as well as to the cottage, ever 
since the time when Perdiccas received his 
significant gift of the sun from his Macedo- 
nian master, wepiypdipae tov f/Xiov o; 7/v icarH 
tt)v Kam>o&oKrp> if rdv oIkov iatxw, and then I 
shall conclude the subject by a few general 
remarks on modern ornamental cottages, 
illustrative of the principle so admirably 
developed in the beauty of the Westmore- 
land building, to which, it must be remem- 
bered, the palm was assigned, in preference 
to the Switzer's; not because it was more 
labored, but because it was more na- 
tural. 

Oxford, Jan, 1838. 

* 

GERMAN MUSIC. 

In my estimation, the Germans have sur- 
passed all other nations in music. For what 
other people can produce a series of composers 
of the finest period of the art who, in genius, 
richness of invention, and solid study, can be 
compared with Handel, Sebastian Bach, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ? And how en 
tirely peculiar in his own sphere is each of these 
eminent musical geniuses! Handel, in his re- 
ligious oratorios, always appears to me like a 
musical Luther ; for, as Luther, by his teach- 
ing and translation made the Bible accessible to 
everybody, so did Handel first invent the most 
intelligible and worthy musical expression of 
the Holy Scriptures. In moral energy, in sound 
feeling, in the genuine and sublime enthusiasm 
proceeding from the firm confidence of evan- 
gelical faith, and in popularity of expression, 
the two great men are nearly allied. Like my 
friend Von Raumer, I would compare Sebastian 
Bach to Michael Angelo ; both combine the 
profoundest study with the grandest invention. 
The scientific austerity common to both, gives 
their works something harsh, so that they are 
enjoyed and understood by only a few. They 
are also closely allied to each other in this re- 
spect, that each of them, in his own art, in- 
dulges, with the utmost enthusiasm, in the finest 
and most marvellous flights of fancy, without 
the foundation of any given subject, either from 
Scripture or from any other source. Thus the 
fancies of Bach, expressed in such various mu- 
sical forms, display a spirit similar to that 
which breathes in the numerous figures which 
accompany the prophets and sibyls of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. Art here speaks 
her own thoughts in her own language, to un- 
derstand which, it is necessary to be imbued 
with the spirit of each Art Most men, how- 
ever, see in works of Art not the Art itselfj but 
those general ideas familiar to them, which, 
indeed, serve but as the pedestal on which the 
Art is raised. Gluck is in many respects a 
contrast to Bach. His musical genius develops 
itself only when filled with enthusiasm for dra- 
matic subjects of high poetical interest, he en- 
deavors to find the musical expression for them, 
and purposely disdains everything that does not 
tend to that object. Hence, as in ancient tra- 
gedy, his musical forms, conceived with the 
noblest, and at the same time truest features, 
appear before us in simple grandeur, while a 
mildness of feeling, a dignity and repose — which 
even in the excitement of passion are never en- 
tirely absent — produce that elevated and solemn 
emotion so powerfully excited in us by the 
dramas of Sophocles ; so that Gluck may be 
well called the musical Sophocles. A few chief 
forms here sufficiently develop the entire sub- 
ject. It is in unison with his whole aim, that 
melody and rhythm predominate in his music, 
for in the cultivation of harmony he is far in- 
ferior to Bach, who, in this respect, appears like 
a giant. Haydn is a genius who stands alone 
in simple grace and sweetness. His melodies 
flow like a silver stream, with wondrous clear- 
ness and transparency, breathing cheerfulness 



and innocence, and a refreshing glow of life. 
In these qualities he has much resemblance to 
Correggio, whose tender lines, sweet blissful 
smiles, and bright, blooming, harmonious colors, 
excite in us a similar pleasure. In the treat- 
ment of religious subjects, both, therefore, often 
deviate from the usual traditionary method, and' 
color them with their own natural tempera-] 
ment. At the same time, both are able to ex- 
press sublime aspirations and deep emotion. 

Mozart is a genius who, in the wonderful 
harmony of his various talents, can be com- 
pared only to Raphael. Both have in common, 
that inexhaustible variety of invention which, 
alike from the sublimest thoughts and the most 
sportive trifles, always draws, with surprising 
instinct, what is right and true. Both have, 
in the highest degree, an innate sense of beauty 
and grace, which, even in the expression of the 
most violent passions, never leaves them, and 
which is impressed on the most trifling of their 
works as the true stamp of their genius. By 
this combination of truth and beauty, they at- 
tain that distinctness and charm which gives 
so magical a power to their works'. As, in 
Raphael, expression and skillful arrangement, 
so, in Mozart, do melody and harmony most 
happily balance each other. Conformably to the 
spirit of the age in which each lived, the genius 
of Raphael turned more to religion, that of Mo- 
zart more to secular dramatic subjects; yet 
secular art was not unknown to Raphael, nor 
religious composition to Mozart. Even in the 
external fortunes of the lives of both, we find 
remarkable resemblances. 

In the consciousness that these rare geniuses 
would not be long spared to earth, the creative 
spirit early developed the wonderful power im- 
planted in them. Unbounded, therefore, is the 
treasure of immortal thoughts which they had 
already poured forth, when death snatched 
them away in the full and delighted exertion 
of their creative powers. The last work of Ra- 
phael, when he died at the age of thirty-seven, 
was the Transfiguration ; the last work of 
Mozart, at the age of thirty-six, was the Re- 
quiem. The two works were left incomplete, 
so that their scholars had to put the last 
touches to them. Beethoven, according to my 
feelings, is to his predecessor Mozart, what 
Giulio Romano was to his master Raphael. 
The power of invention dwells in both in 
the highest measure — nay, in boldness df com- 
position each surpasses his master. The sphere 
of feeling, however, in which Mozart and 
Raphael moved, even where accompanied with 
the most overpowering expression of passion, 
may be compared to the beautifully organized 
world where Jupiter governs in dignified re- 
pose, and in which all discords tend to their own 
solution ; while in Beethoven and Giulio Ro- 
mano excitement and passion is the element in 
which they delight to live. They may be com- 
pared to the giant race of the Titans. It is 
well-known that Giulio Romano has treated this 
subject in one of his most celebrated works ; 
and many of the noblest symphonies of Beethoven 
are imbued with a similar feeling. All powers 
seem to struggle in the mighty combat ; the fabric 
of the earth seems to shake ; the greatest grief 
and the extremity of despair, alternate with the 
most rapturous cries of victory ; gloomy melancho- 
ly and deep.sorrowwith wild Bacchanalian revel- 
ling. At the same time the torrent of tones in 
which the ear imbibes all these wonders is so 
powerful, that I have often thought of the pas- 
sage in Shakspeare, "Had I three ears, I'd hear 
thee." It is very conceivable that, with such a 
turn of mind, measure and distinctness are not 
always observed, and that exaggeration, ob- 
scurity, and extravagance must occur. At the 
same time, I need hardly add, that geniuses of 
such a class have, at times, at their command, 
the expression of tenderness, of serenity, and of 
a delicious pastoral simplicity. . I will, hot, 
however, deny that if, in the sphere in which 



